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OLLOWING the example of her divine Redeemer and His 
apostles the Church has from her earliest beginnings made 
constant use of those illustrious songs which the holy 
prophet David and other sacred writers composed under 
the inspiration of the Divine Spirit. They occupy a place 

apart in the official prayer that priests recite each day in praise 
of God’s goodness and majesty, for their own needs, and for 
those of the universal Church and of the entire world. 


It should be remembered, however, that the Latin Church pos- 
sesses these psalms as a heritage from a Church whose language 
was Greek. Originally translated almost word for word from 
Greek into Latin, they were in course of time given a number of 
careful corrections and revisions, most notably by the “Greatest 
Doctor’ in the Sacred Scriptures, St. Jerome. But these corrections 
did not remove many of the obvious inaccuracies occurring already 
in the Greek version, inaccuracies which leave the force and mean- 
ing of the original [Hebrew] text quite obscure. As a result the 
generality of Latin readers still could not grasp with ease the sense 
of the sacred psalms. 

And it is a well-known fact that St. Jerome himself was not 
satisfied with having offered the Roman world that ancient Latin 
translation, even in his own “‘most diligently corrected’’ edition. 
With even greater diligence therefore he set to work translating 
the psalms directly from ‘‘the Hebrew truth.’’ However this latter 
translation of St. Jerome never came into general use in the Church. 
Instead his revised edition of the old Latin version, now known 
as the Gallican Psalter, gained such widespread popularity that 
finally Our sainted predecessor, Pius V, decided to include it in 
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the Roman Breviary, thereby prescribing it for practically uni- 
versal use. 

Now in preparing this edition of the psalms St. Jerome had 
made no effort to elifinate its obscurities and inaccuracies; his 
sole purpose was to correct the Latin text in accordance with the 
better Greek manuscripts. In our day, however, these obscurities 
and inaccuracies are becoming ever more glaring. For recent times 
have witnessed remarkable progress in the mastery of oriental lan- 
guages, particularly Hebrew, and in the art of translation. Schol- 
arly research into the laws of meter and rhythm governing oriental 
poetry has advanced apace. The rules for what is called textual 
criticism: are now seen in clearer light. In various countries, more- 
over, many excellent vernacular translations of the psalter were 
published with the Church’s approval, translations based on the 
original texts. These publications have made increasingly apparent 
the exquisite clarity, the poetic beauty, the wealth of doctrine 
those hymns possess in their original tongue. 

It is not at all surprising, then, that a good many priests began 
to hope for a new Latin version of the psalms for their daily use. 
The hope was a very praiseworthy one, springing as it did from 
their endeavor to recite the canonical Hours not only with sincere 
devotion but with fuller understanding as well. What they desired 
was a Latin psalter that would bring out more clearly the mean- 
ing the Holy Spirit had inspired, that would give truer expression 
to the devout sentiments of the Psalmist’s soul, that would reflect 
his style and his very words more exactly. This eager wish was 
voiced repeatedly both in books written by learned men of high 
repute and in various periodicals. The matter was furthermore 
referred to Us by not a few Ecclesiastics and Bishops and likewise 
by members of the Sacred College of Cardinals. 


Now as We explained not so very long ago in the Encyclical 
Letter Divino Afflante Spiritu, We are, in keeping with the pro- 
found reverence We cherish for the words of divine Writ, determ- 
ined on this: no pains, no energy is to be spared in making it 
possible for the faithful to perceive ever more plainly the mean- 
ing of the Scriptures as intended by the Holy Spirit who inspired 
it and as expressed by the sacred writer. We fully appreciated, of 
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THE NEW PSALTER 


course, what a difficult undertaking this would be. We realized 
too how intimately bound up the Latin Vulgate is with the 
writings and interpretations of the Holy Fathers and Doctors, 
how by its long centuries of use it has obtained in the Church 
the very highest authority. 

Nevertheless We decided to comply with these devout wishes 
and gave orders that a new Latin translation of the psalms be 
provided. It was to follow the original texts, follow them exact- 
ly, faithfully. At the same time it was, as far as possible, to take 
into account the venerable Vulgate along with other ancient ver- 
sions, and to apply sound critical norms where their readings dif- 
fered. Not even the Hebrew text, as We are well aware, has reached 
us altogether free from error and obscurity. It needs to be com- 
pared with other texts that have come down to us from ancient 
times with a view to discovering which of them renders the sense 
more truly and exactly. In fact there are times when, even after 
every help that text criticism and a knowledge of languages can 
offer has been exhausted, the meaning of the words is still not 
perfectly clear and their more definite clarification will have to be 
left to future study. 


Still we are confident that today, thanks to the painstaking 
use made of all the latest findings, it has been possible to provide 
a translation of the psalms such as was desired. It presents their 
meaning and content clearly enough to enable priests reciting the 
Divine Office to grasp readily what the Holy Spirit intended to 
convey by the lips of the Psalmist; clearly enough, too, for them 
to be stirred up by the divine words and urged on to true and 
genuine piety. 

Now that the professors of Our Pontifical Biblical Institute 
have completed the longed-for new translation with the diligence 
befitting such a task, We offer it with fatherly affection to all who 
have the obligation to recite the canonical Hours daily. After due 
consideration of all the issues involved, We hereby of Our own 
free choice (motu proprio) and upon mature deliberation permit 
them to use it, should they wish to do so, in either private or 
public recitation as soon as it has been adapted to the psalter of 
the Roman Breviary and published by the Vatican Printing Office. 
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We hope that this pastoral solicitude and fatherly affection of 
Ours for the men and women who have dedicated their life to 
God will prove helpful to them. May it assist them all to draw 
ever more light and grace and comfort from their Divine Office. 
May those benefits open their eyes in these days of bitter trial 
through which the Church is passing, and inspire them to con- 
form their lives more and more to the examples of holiness that 
shine forth so radiantly in the psalms. Let them nourish and cul- 
tivate in their hearts those sentiments of divine love, vigorous 
courage and sincere repentance to which the Holy Spirit moves 
us as we read the sacred songs. 

What We have decided and decreed by this motu proprio letter 
shall have the force of law, anything to the contrary notwith- 
standing, whatever it may be, even though worthy of very special 
mention. 

Given in Rome at St. Peter’s, on the 15th day of March in the 


year 1945, the 7th of Our Pontificate. 
PopPE Pius XII 


PON]IFEX 
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LITURGY ON FOREIGN DUTY 


PEN water at last between you and New Guinea. 

True, your stay on that forsaken island had not been 

too long as the calendar reckons time —only six 

months — and the perennially amazing spectacle of 

the shotgun marriage between American industrial- 

ism and the jungle had provided novelty enough to speed the 

hours, to say nothing of a schedule that left few minutes open 

for brooding. But you were very happy to see that open water, 

none the less. You had always sensed something sinister in the 

New Guinea atmosphere, something invisibly malevolent toward 

you, who were not, like the fuzzy-wuzzies, a child of the jungle. 

And if you were prompted by common sense to shrug off this 

hostile presence, or to treat it as the effect of over-indulgence in 

Joseph Conrad, a visit to the hospital would always bring it 
back. You don’t shrug off jungle rot or scrub typhus. 


For that matter, you don’t shrug off the mud, or the choking 
coral dust that blows in the dry season from the one busy road 
and sifts over everything, or the blue mold that ruins leather and 
linen alike, or the omnipresent, centipede insects. And in par- 
ticular are you conscious of the jungle wastes behind you, with 
their sour, vinegary smell, and the wastes of open water before 
you, stretching eight thousand miles to the Golden Gate and 
home. 


Morale is the great problem in New Guinea. When you first 
land you marvel at the efforts made by the Army’s Special Serv- 
ice to provide diversion, but you soon come to see them as im- 
peratively necessary. There are radio programs, movies, USO 
shows, paper-covered editions of popular books, coke machines, 
beer issues, local newspapers like ‘“‘Guinea Gold”’ or ‘“The Fox- 
hole Observer,’” boxing matches, soft-ball leagues. So far as it is 
possible, the Army tries to supply the distractions that are more 
easily procured for camps in the States, and the G.I., who gripes 
by instinct, is likely to overlook the huge efforts made to amuse 
him. It remains true, however, that the Army cannot give him 
what he chiefly wants: home, his wife and the child he has never 
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seen, the girl-friend, Mom's solicitous love, freedom to walk the 
streets without a pass and to drive his car without a trip-ticket. 
These represent normal living for him, and anything that savors 
of normal living or brings it closer wins his heart. 

He does not change on Sundays and holy days. In the field, of 
course, he recognizes as unavoidable the Mass on the tailgate of 
the truck or the piled-up cases of ammunition, but once the area 
has quieted down he wants a chapel, and the more it resembles 
a ‘‘real church,’’ the more he feels that he is worshipping as he 
used to back home. His tastes in decoration are usually dictated 
by what he knew from childhood: he likes the conventional 
representations of God and our Lady and the saints; he is im- 
pressed by soft lights and sentimental music; he looks askance 
at any departures from the methods and customs of the home 
parish. 

All of which must be weighed by the new pastor before he 
introduces any of his “‘liturgical’’ ideas and practices. He must 
walk softly and explain at length the reason for each step before 
he takes it. He must be prepared for the objection, ‘‘we never did 
that in our church,” or the more subtle ‘‘we used to have a nice 
thing at home: after Benediction the lights would be dimmed 
and we'd sing ‘Good Night, Sweet Jesus,’ ’’ — ending in an up- 
ward inflection of the voice which asked why it couldn’t happen 
here. 

The three Ordnance Battalions which you found, directly or in- 
directly, under your charge had never had a chaplain, or, as a nat- 
ural consequence, a chapel. But when you arrived you were given 
permission to erect one, so the plans that had been buzzing in 
your head for many months began to jell, and from your first 
sermon to your new congregation you tried to throw out hints 
that might prepare their minds for it. Architecture was not your 
strong point, structural engineering much less, but you remem- 
bered a plan drawn by Barry Byrne for Liturgical Arts three years 
ago, and a friend sent you a picture from Time of St. Mark's 
Church in Burlington, Vermont, that helped you explain to your 
puzzled draughtsman what it was that you wanted. “I dunno,” 
he said: “‘it looks more like a boxing ring than a church to me.” 
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LITURGY ON FOREIGN DUTY 


“Well,” you said, ‘‘a boxing ring has certain advantages. Every- 
one present can see what goes on. In the conventional style of 
church, poor Joe Doakes, down in the last pew, cannot see and 
has a hard time hearing; it is almost impossible for him to take 
an active part in the Mass.”’ “‘O. K.,’’ he sighed. ‘‘And you don’t 
want any center posts?’’ ‘““That reminds me,’ you said, ‘‘of the 
fellow who went up to the ticket-seller at the theatre and asked 
what he had in the way of good seats. The answer was, ‘several 
large posts. “You win,” said the draughtsman. “But I'll be 
hanged if I know where over here we are going to get beams 
strong enough to support a forty-foot span without center posts.” 
“Work on it,”” you grinned. 


vor 6 


As a supply base, your station was fading in importance as 
the attack moved northward through New Guinea, with the re- 
sult that lumber and roofing for new construction had been 
“frozen’’. You spent the next ten weeks largely on the road, 
scrounging what lumber you could from areas that were being 
evacuated by troops moving up, lugging four-by-fours and two- 
by-sixes, begging salvage canvas for the roof, watching in despair 
your hardly accumulated stores being commandeered from time to 
time by the Base Service Command. The project that should have 
been three weeks in the building took, actually, fourteen weeks; 
meanwhile plans for decorating were being carried out by me- 
chanics and metal-workers of your Ordnance congregation, who 
were responding with ideas and dawning enthusiasm to your sug- 
gestion that this chapel be made an exclusively Ordnance chapel. 
The G.I. is a being of infinite resourcefulness and amazing in- 
genuity; he has, beside, a characteristic and lovable generosity 
which cheerfully undertakes and produces the impossible. You 
learned rapidly to stay away from ‘‘the brass’ when you wanted 
something and to hunt up instead the sergeant on the job. By and 
large, be they first sergeants, master sergeants, tech sergeants, staff 
sergeants, supply sergeants, mess sergeants, personnel sergeants, 
T/3’s or T/4’s, the race of three-stripers is a kindly, obliging 
one, and they seem to take the chaplain, who, like themselves, is 
a kind of buffer state between the higher-ups and the lower-downs, 
under their fraternal protection. This is not to decry the interest 
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and real cooperation of an occasional captain or lieutenant, much 
less the whole-souled cooperation of the T/5, the PFC, and the 
lowly buck, but, as was said, when you wanted something, you 
went automatically to the sergeant, and infallibly you came away 
with it. 

Army Regulations provide that unit chapels be available for 
services of all faiths, and that there be nothing in the way of 
decoration peculiar to any one religion or offensive to others. But 
you were fortunate inasmuch as the Protestant chaplain had his 
own chapel only a few hundred yards away, and the Jewish men 
were cared for at the Base Chapel. So you went ahead, with the 
sanction of the authorities, to make your chapel a distinctively 
Catholic church. The men liked that, naturally; the average Army 
chapel is so carefully neutral that it stands for almost nothing 
save the vague idea of “‘religion.’” Probably it has done as much 
as any other feature of Army life to confirm an already widespread 
indifferentism. 


The best summary of the furnishing of the chapel might be 
given by quoting the brochure distributed to the men on the day 
the chapel was dedicated: 


The 9th Ordnance Battalion Chapel was designed to be emphati- 
cally a place where the men of the Ordnance Department could 
worship God. We are not Infantry, or Air Corps, or Artillery; we 
are Ordnance. And as such we have a gift to offer God that is 
peculiarly our own: the work we do in our shops and offices. So 
many of our waking hours are spent at work, and here in New 
Guinea there is so little recreation to divert us, that we might 
say our work is our entire life. In dedicating our work to God, 
then, we are dedicating our lives to Him in a manner more ex- 
clusive, perhaps, than we ever did at home. We are giving Him 
these years of our life, laying on His altar our youthful energies 
as an acceptable sacrifice. 


Again, for most of us, life in New Guinea is a hardship. The 
heat, the rains, the inconvenience of the chow line and life in the 
open, more than anything the loneliness of separation from those 
we love —these are real difficulties, but they can be accepted as 
God’s present disposition of us; they can be offered to Him in 
union with His own eternal sacrifice. 
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Our chapel was constructed with these two ideas in mind. Every 
means has been made use of to bring them to the attention of the 
congregation. 


Instead of having the altar at the far end of the chapel, a custom 
which tends to remove the worshipper from active participation, 
the altar was set in the centre, with the congregation seated about 
it on three sides. Supporting posts, which often obstruct the wor- 
shipper’s view of the altar, were eliminated. The altar is set on a 
high platform reached by three broad steps, so that it is the domi- 
nant feature of the entire chapel, concentrating attention on itself. 
The main aisles converge from two vestibules directly on the altar, 
like two searchlights picking out a target. 


The altar’s base is a solid, five hundred-pound log of New Guinea 
mahogany, planed, sanded, and polished, and to it is affixed an 
outline map of our island in polished steel. The table of the altar 
is likewise made of native mahogany planks. The supporting legs 
are two 90 mm. shells, their brass gleaming in contrast with the 
smoldering red of the mahogany. The candlesticks are of brass 
shimstock, made in the likeness of the Ordnance insignia, a flaming 
bomb. The missal stand is of heavy brass wire, and has a crossed 
hammer and a wrench, typical Ordnance tools, worked into its 
back. So both New Guinea and Ordnance are symbolized in the 
very table of sacrifice. The same ideas are carried out in miniature 
in the credence table, which, made of mahogany and a single shell, 
is a replica of the altar. 


As far as ingenuity could suggest, the same ideas have been empha- 
sized in the other furnishings of the altar. The holy water stoup 
is the base of a shell, and the aspergill or sprinkler was made of 
brass and mahogany. The thurible was formerly two jeep pistons. 
The tabernacle, not yet completed, will resemble a pyramidal 
tent like the ones we live in, to convey the idea expressed in the 
original Greek of St. John’s Gospel: “And the Word was made 
flesh, and pitched His tent amongst us.” 


Against the rear wall behind the altar are drapes of crimson rayon, 
and the canopy over the altar is covered with the same richly 
colored material, so that the entire sanctuary is invested with a 
deep red glow —the color of devotion, the color that stands for 
blood and life and love, an appropriate setting for the scene of the 
perfect Sacrifice to which we are invited to join our own. 


Sharply etched against the red drapes is a Chi-Rho monogram in 
white silk: the first two letters, in Greek, of the name of Christ, 
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enclosed in a circle, which is symbolic of God inasmuch as it has 
no beginning and no end. The same monogram is carried out in 
plywood on the base of the credence table. 

Hung a little behind and above the altar is the crucifix, carved 
of Australian rosewood by one of our own Battalion artists; the 
cross is three feet long, while the figure is two feet. The artist’s 
aim was to represent the triumphant Christ of the Resurrection as 
well as the suffering Christ of Good Friday, to show that all the 
sorrows of our Lord ended in victory and peace, and indicate subtly 
that our present trials may have the same glorious end when we 
return home, and that eventually we may come through His pas- 
sion and cross to the glory of His resurrection. 


Dialog Mass in such surroundings was not the innovation it 
might have otherwise been; the men seemed to feel that the de- 
parture from custom was sanctioned by the other new things they 
had made and grown to like. It was easier for the celebrant, too. 
None of his congregation was more than twenty-four feet away 
from him, and, surrounded by them on three sides, he had a vivid 
sense of “‘omnium circumstantium.”’ And the two High Masses 
you were able to have delighted them. They seemed particularly 
taken by the Asperges, with its pageant-like sweep down the wide 
aisles and its solemn lustration of the congregation, reminding 
them of their baptism and their privilege as the sons of God to 
go in to the altar of God. One wondered why these things had 
not been made familiar to them from childhood; many said they 
had never seen the Asperges before. 

But the Army is a standing reminder that we have not here an 
abiding city. Ten weeks were all you had to enjoy your chapel. 
Then the altar and the furnishings disappeared into crates and 
into the hold of the transport. You looked back across the open 
water and saw the frame of the chapel melt into the jungle. It 
would have been good to have lived through one liturgical year 
there — if it were not in New Guinea, and if the Philippines did 
not lie ahead: a long step toward victory and peace and home for 
war-weary G.I.’s. Perhaps there would be other Ordnance chapels 
north of the Southern Cross. After all, the sergeants were going 
with you. So was man’s innate yearning to understand his worship 
of God and to share it. WILLIAM J. LEONARD, S.J. 
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THE SACRAMENT OF UNITY’ 


OU who have been reborn into a new life and there- 
fore are called babes, listen carefully now, you espe- 
cially, as we explain (according to our promise) the 
meaning of those things you are row witnessing. 
Listen too, you faithful, who are accustomed to see- 

ing (these mysteries): for it is good to be reminded, lest forget- 
fulness overtake us. What you now see on the Lord’s table, as far 
as the appearance of the things themselves is concerned, you are 
used to seeing on your own tables; it is identical as to appearance, 
but not identical as to virtue.” To use a comparison: You your- 
selves are the selfsame men that you were: for you don’t come 
to us with new features. And yet you are new: you are your old 
selves in bodily appearance, but new by the grace of holiness. So 
too this thing that you see is new. It is still indeed what you see 
it to be: bread and wine. But when the sanctification is added, this 
bread will be the body of Christ, and this wine will be the blood 
of Christ. The name of Christ does this, the grace of Christ does 
this, that this bread may seem the same that it had seemed and 
yet not have the identical efficacy that it had. For before, if it 
were eaten, it filled the stomach; now when it is eaten it builds 
up the soul. You will recall, I hope, how we spoke to you on 
Saturday when you were baptized, or rather, before you were 
baptized, about the sacrament of the font in which you were to 
be plunged, and told you that this was, or rather is, the effect 
of baptism: namely, burial with Christ. For the Apostle says: 
“We are buried together with Christ through baptism into death, 
in order that as He rose from the dead, even so we also may walk 
in newness of life’’ (Rom. 6:4). So too in the present instance, 





From Miscellanea Agostiniana, Vol. I: Sancti Augustini Sermones poet 
Maurinos Reperti, edited by Dom Germain Morin, O.S.B. (Rome, Vatican 
Polyglot Press, 1930). Sermo VII ex Collectione Guelferbytana: Tractatus 
de Dominica Sanctae Paschae. The English translation of this homily by 
E. J. B. Fry, which appeared in The Life of the Spirit (supplement to Black- 
friars), Vol. II, No. 14 (April, 1945), has proved helpful, though it is not 
altogether exact in a number of details. 


*St. Augustine here indulges in a typical play on words: “ipse est visus, sed 
non ipsa virtus.”’ 
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it is not on the basis of our own theorizing, nor our own pre- 
suming, nor human reasoning, but on the authority of the Apostle 
that we will set forth and teach you what it is that you received, 
or rather, will soon receive. Therefore listen briefly to the Apostle, 
or, more correctly, to Christ speaking through the Apostle, and 
hear what he says about the Sacrament of the Lord’s table: ‘‘One 
bread, one body are we the many —Unus panis, unum corpus 
multi sumus’’ (1 Cor. 10:17). See, that is all, it is quickly said. 
But weigh the words, do not merely count them. If you count 
the words, the matter is brief enough; if you weigh them, it is 
momentous. ‘“‘One bread,’” he said. However many breads may 
have been placed there, it is one bread; however many loaves there 
may be today on the altars of Christ throughout the whole world, 
it is but one bread. But what is it, this one bread? Very succinctly 
he explains: ““‘unum corpus multi sumus.”’ This thing of bread’ is 
the body of Christ about which the Apostle speaks, addressing 
the Church: ‘“‘Now you are the body of Christ and individually 
its members” (1 Cor. 12:27). By the grace by which you have 
been redeemed, you are that which you receive;* and you express 
your assent when you answer “Amen.”’ This which you see is 
the Sacrament of unity. 


2. Now that the Apostle has briefly indicated to us what it 
is, consider more carefully and understand how it is brought about. 
How is bread made? It is thrashed, ground, moistened and kneaded 
into dough, and baked. By being moistened (in the kneading) 
it is cleansed; by baking it is firmly compacted together. But where 
in your case was the thrashing? (For it is yourselves that have 
become this bread.) Your thrashing was accomplished by fasts, 
by observances, by vigils, by exorcisms. You were ground in the 
mill when you were exorcised. Kneading is not done without 
water: you were baptized. Baking is trying, but useful. For what 
is your baking? The fire of temptations which this life is never 
without. And how is it useful? ‘““The furnace trieth the potter's 
vessel, and the trial of affliction just men’ (Eccli. 27.6). Now 





**Hoc panis corpus Christi, de quo. . . .’’ The hoc would hardly seem 
to modify corpus. 
“Quod accipitis, vos estis, gratia qua redempti estis.”’ 
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SACRAMENT OF UNITY 


even as from the separate grains, gathered together and com- 
mingled somehow by kneading, there is produced one bread, so 
likewise by the concord of charity the one body of Christ is made. 
And what holds true for the body of Christ in relation to the 
grains of wheat, applies equally to the blood in respect to the 
grapes: for the wine too is the result of a process of crushing, and 
that which was in many separately, flows together into one, and 
becomes wine. Therefore both in the bread and in the chalice 
there is the mystery of unity. 


3. Now what you have heard at the Lord’s table, namely, 
“Dominus vobiscum,” is what we are accustomed to say too when 
we salute you from the apse; in fact we say it whenever we pray. 
For it is expedient for us that the Lord be always with us, since 
without Him we are nothing. You have heard it sounding in your 
ears; now see to it that you understand what you say at the altar 
of God. For we as it were ask and urge you, and say: ““Sursum 
cor." Do not be earthbound: the heart rots on earth, lift it up to 
heaven. But whither lift up the heart? What do you answer? 
Whither do you lift it up? “Habemus ad Dominum.” For this 
lifting up of the heart is sometimes good, sometimes bad. When 
is it bad? It is bad in the case of those persons of whom it was 
said: ‘““When they were lifted up Thou hast cast them down’”’ 
(Ps. 72:18). Lifting up the heart, if it be not to the Lord, is not 
righteousness but pride. And therefore, since this lifting up the 
heart might be the result of pride, after we have said ““Sursum cor”’ 
you reply “Habemus ad Dominum.”’ It is a question then of an 
honor conferred, not of self-exaltation.® And since it is an honor 
that we have our heart lifted up to God, have we ourselves accom- 
plished this? Could we have done it of our own strength? Have 
we lifted up earth, which we were, to heaven itself? Impossible! 
God has done it, He has conferred this honor, He has held out 
His hand, He has stretched forth His grace, He has lifted the earth- 
bound on high. Therefore after we said “‘Sursum cor’’ and you 
responded “‘Habemus ad Dominum,”’ in order that you may not 
presume to attribute to yourselves that your heart is lifted up I 





*St. Augustine regularly quotes this in the singular. 
*Again a play on words: “Ergo dignatio est, non elatia’ 
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added, “‘Gratias agamus Domino Deo nostro.’”’ These are brief 
mysteries, but great; brief are the words we speak, but great their 
spiritual import. For you say these things to yourselves quickly, 
without a book, without any reading, and without any lengthy 
discussion. Bear in mind, therefore, what you are, and in what 
you must persevere, that you may be able to attain to the promises 


of God. 
St. AUGUSTINE 


———————————_— exe eFS 
= 


(13) ‘The bread which I will give is My flesh,”’ He said, ‘for 
the life of the world’ (John 6:51). The faithful know the body 
of Christ if ‘they neglect not to be the body of Christ. Let them 
become the body of Christ if they desire to live by the Spirit of 
Christ. For by the Spirit of Christ none lives but the body of 
Christ. . . . The body of Christ cannot live except by the Spirit 
of Christ. Hence it ts that the Apostle Paul, when explaining to 
us this bread, says: ‘“‘Unus panis, unum corpus multi sumus”’ (1 
Cor. 10:17). O sacrament of piety, O sign of unity, O bond of 
charity! He that would live, herein has where to live, has where- 
of to live. Let him approach, let him believe, let him be incor- 
porated that he may be quickened. Let him not shrink from be- 
ing compacted together with his fellow members, let him not be 
a rotting member which deserves to be cut off, not a misshapen 
limb of which one must be ashamed. Let him be a beautiful, a 
well-fitting and sound member. Let him cleave to the body, let 
him live unto God by God. ... (14) “The Jews strove among 
themselves” (John 6:53), of course, because they understood not 
the bread of concord, nor did they wish to receive it: for they 
who eat such bread do not strive among themselves, since “‘we, 
though many, are one bread, one body’’; and by this bread God 
makes men to dwell in a house and be of one mind (Ps. 67:7) 
... (15) By this meat and drink, then, He wants the fellowship 
of His body and members to be understood, which is the holy 
Church, in His predestinated and called and justified and glorified 
and believing ones.’”—ST. AUGUSTINE, In Joann., Tract 26. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
EASTERN AND WESTERN MENTALITY* 


OW that the return of individual Eastern dissidents 
to the unity of the Catholic Church has become so 
common a happening, and that the Holy See has ex- 
pressed so clearly and so often its concern for the 
re-aggregation of our separated Eastern brethren, it 

is more than ever important to understand and to set out clearly 
the difficulties that stand in the way of reunion between the Catho- 
lic Church and any one or all of the Orthodox Churches. In this 
article let us disown all pessimism and sedulously avoid any exag- 
geration of these difficulties. 





It is certain that the Faith of the dissident Orthodox is, in its 
very essence, none other than the Catholic Faith as apprehended 
previous to the Schism of the East. Hence, the difference at the 
present day is not great or essential. The Faith of the first seven 
councils is essentially that which has developed into the Catholic 
Faith of today. This evolution touches the essence, it is true, but 
only so as to bring to it accidental modifications. The primitive 
Faith contains and implies all the dogmas that have since been 
deduced from it by ecclesiastical definitions. Only the evolution 
that it has undergone in the West distinguishes the Faith as we 
know it from the primitive Faith of the undivided Church. 


If, however, the Orthodox Faith has remained, in principle, 
such as it was in the tenth century, ideas have undergone in the 
East an evolution that is very considerable. The conservative spirit 
of the East, which is so marked a characteristic among the common 
folk, is much less noticeable among the educated classes, and 
especially among theologians. Even if we were still tenth-century 
Catholics and the evolution of ideas in the East much less ad- 
vanced, it would nevertheless be extremely difficult to conceal the 
wide divergency existing between East and West. Often, indeed, 
it is the minuteness and subtlety of the differences that make 
mutual understanding so difficult. It is something like the fine 





*Reprinted from ‘‘Eastern Churches Numbers’ of Pax, January and April, 
1933. Cf. “‘Liturgical Briefs.” 
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difference that marks the cleavage of Thomist and Molinist in the 
great controversy gn grace. How is it that the adepts of those 
schools can hardly ever come to an understanding? The reason 
is that all along the line of argument there occur differences so 
subtle that they can only be rendered by simultaneous negatives 
and affirmatives: a singular sort of logic! It is as though a child 
were to say: ‘My mother is angry with me; not really, you know, 
but . . . angry all the same.’’ The shade of meaning is evident 
enough. When two theologians, for example, are disputing about 
the manner in which the sacraments are the cause of grace — 
whether the physical or the moral cause — they can by no means 
agree: for each one has a different idea of the notion of cause; 
and this difference baffles definition in so many words; and the 
idea itself, subtle though it be, is but a gross image of the thing 
itself. Art, too, has depths almost as great as these, humanly 
speaking, and can render certain subtleties of line and color that 
neither the eye can seize nor the hand reproduce. If a number 
of painters undertook to copy the head of Christ in Leonardo's 
‘Last Supper,’’ at Milan, each one of these artists would make a 
different thing of it. 


Now, the image of Christ that is at the root of every Christian 
denomination can be but a distant likeness of the original; and 
two Christian commonwealths, having the same faith and the 
same dogmas, may have ideas which, though essentially identical, 
yet are accidentally so different as to appear mutually hostile. It 
is thus that the East differs from the West, even in those ques- 
tions where there is no real difference at all, and that owing to 
numberless subtleties which escape all attempts at expression. 

Here is an example of the foregoing. The Greek Fathers of the 
fourth century had certain ideas about the most holy Trinity 
which, while they were fundamentally the same as those of the 
Latin Fathers, nevertheless might be distinguished by certain 
shades of meaning: very fine shades, yet possessing a certain doc- 
trinal import. To put it in a general and abstract way, we should 
say that the Eastern perception of a given idea differed from the 
Western perception of it by reason of the stress placed by the for- 
mer on one feature of the idea, and that placed on another feature 
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of the same idea by the latter. One party takes the idea in sensu 
recto, the other in sensu obliquo. The former would consider the 
most holy Trinity first with reference to the three individual per- 
sons in recto; then pass on to the consideration of the divine com- 
mon essence, in obliquo. The latter would proceed the other way 
about. The first manner of considering the most holy Trinity 
would be that of the Greek Fathers; the second that of the Latins. 

Imagine, now, two schools of theology, in each of which every 
concept shall be viewed under two different aspects. Neither will 
deny the legitimacy of the other’s views. But the partisans of each 
will grow accustomed to stress more and more this or that aspect 
of reality and attribute greater importance to certain features of 
an idea, leaving other features in the shade. It is evident that these 
two schools will develop different mentalities; and, without ever 
denying their reciprocal conclusions, they may grow apart and 
get widely separated and lacking in mutual sympathy. 

Let us now consider the idea of the Church. There are in this 
idea two sides or aspects, each susceptible of distinct development. 
The Church of Jesus Christ may be considered as a juridical so- 
ciety, with all the framework essential to such an institution, 
putting into the background everything that does not directly 
concern the outward and social aspect of the Church. On the 
other hand, one may contemplate only the spiritual side of the 
Church, putting in the first place sanctifying grace which unites 
every member of Christ, and member to member, and putting 
aside all thought of the temporalities. These two viewpoints are 
both perfectly legitimate; the notion of the Church as a whole 
includes and synthesizes them. The one were incomplete without 
the other; the denial of one by the other would be an error. 

But it is not only abstract ideas that engender differences of 
viewpoints. Life is the telling factor in this our daily warfare. 
Now, if preference is given to certain aspects of an idea, all other 
aspects being set aside, then certain characteristics and latent forces 
are apt to prevail in the life of the Church; and without chang- 
ing the essence of the idea or proclaiming any new definitions of 
it, men may begin to think accordingly: the favorite aspects of the 
idea become exaggerated, all other aspects being forgotten. In this 
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way, they eventually form concepts that are not only incomplete 
but inexact. 

When we Catholics speak of the Church, we are thinking 
almost always of the Church Militant. Our tendency is to con- 
sider in the first place only the exterior and social aspects of the 
Church; and among those aspects we are concerned especially 
with the one that seems to be the chief feature of the edifice, its 
great strength and the cause of its unity, namely, the primacy of 
jurisdiction of the Roman Pontiff. Tenth-century Christians had 
this idea indeed, but they were far from viewing the matter as 
we do. The definitions that they had did not exhibit the Church 
in the dominant aspect that we know. The outlines of the design, 
as presented today, were as yet half-veiled. It required a millenium 
of development to arrive at the definitions of the Vatican Council. 


To study this exterior aspect of the Church does not involve 
the denial of the internal and invisible bones and sinews that up- 
hold it; nor does it make us forget the Spouse of Christ, sancti- 
fied by intimate, mystical union with the Bridegroom. But the 
more we are compelled by the exigencies of our militant life to 
reinforce the exterior and social defences of the Church, the more 
darkly is the mystical concept veiled and hidden in the background 
of our vision. The difficulty of viewing at a glance all sides of the 
Church leads us, at times, to forget those parts that are mystical, 
because hidden and invisible, while we are wholly taken up with 
the social aspects and activities. In the midst of our apostolic 
labors, social welfare and the commonweal appear to be the essen- 
tial things in our Christian life, which must be upheld against 
those who, travelling by another route, are absorbed in the con- 
sideration of the mystical aspects of the Church and seem to deny 
altogether the social. By this means we come to form ideas and a 
mentality quite different from those of the Eastern non-Catholic 
Christians in their thought and speech concerning the Church. We 
hold with them a common creed; and the most explicit of all 
its articles is that concerning the Church. It sets forth clearly 
the essential marks of the Church, which have remained the com- 
mon basis of Catholic and Orthodox definitions. Yet, in spite of 
this fact, our concepts are so widely different! It were perhaps 
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true to say that Catholics view the extension of the Church and 
the numbers of the faithful, whereas the Orthodox see only the 
depth of the Church and the quality of its members. These con- 
cepts are as two lines or planes intersecting each other at right 
angles; Catholics viewing the horizontal plane that covers the 
face of the earth, while the Orthodox contemplate the perpendicu- 
lar which joins earth to heaven. This diversity of concept must 
always be borne in mind in our discussions concerning the 
Church.” 


Among dissident Christians ‘‘phyletism’’ or nationalism has 
led to hopeless divisions and sects. This may appear to be a strong 
argument in proof of the claim of the Catholic Church to be the 
true guardian and continuator of the primitive tradition. But this 
argument is of no significance in the eyes of the Orthodox, save 
that we appear to glory in the perplexities of our adversaries, and 
so to be lacking in charity. Historical arguments will never serve 
to convince them; and exterior, social, quantitative or statistical 
facts are to them of little importance. When Jesus was crucified, 
when the apostles suffered martyrdom, the situation of the Church, 
materially and socially, was far more desperate than that of the 
Orthodox Church today. ““What care we,”’ they say, “‘for the 
number of the faithful and the extension of the Church? What 
matters is the depth of Christian sentiment; and, in the eyes of 
God, one saintly soul is better than many indifferent ones.” 


However difficult it may be to come to an agreement on points 
of dogmatic and speculative theology, one would think that all 
Christians, regardless of profession or belief, might agree as to 
morality. We all receive the divine commandments and, in the 
main, interpret them in the same way. Yet it is precisely here 
that the most marked and deep-rooted differences are found. Even 








*This article was written ten years before the appearance of our present Holy 
Father’s glorious encyclical on the Mystical Body. There can be no doubt that 
the latter constitutes one of the most effective steps ever taken since the Schism 
to eliminate a deep-rooted misunderstanding between East and West. This re- 
newed emphasis on the mystical nature of the Church among Western Catholics 
was however brought about, according to the Pontiff, largely by the liturgical 
movement. By the same token, therefore, the continued growth of liturgical in- 
terest in the West cannot fail to further substantially the spirit of reunion, since 
it will mean a stressing of basic values mutually treasured.—ED. 
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moral theology is a bone of contention between Catholics and 
Orthodox. For the former it is a positive discipline, treating of 
the duties of Christians. The Catholic theologian works out the 
scope and degree of obligation of every law. This precision, this 
careful consideration of whatever may change or modify a moral 
obligation, only scandalizes our separated brethren. ‘“‘It is 
casuistry,”’ they say, “‘and such subtleties are of no importance in 
real life. "Tis but the pharisaism of the lawyers and has nothing 
in common with the gospel of Jesus Christ. Christian ethics 
(moral theology, if you choose to call it by that name) should 
treat before all things of the love of God, of prayer, of the mystic- 
al depths of human life and the elevation of the soul towards 
God.”” In other words, for the Orthodox moral theology is prac- 
tically the same science which we call asceticsm and mysticism. 
Moral theology in the Western sense of the term can hardly be 
said to exist in the East as a special system of discipline; it is, in 
fact, viewed with a certain lighthearted contempt and left almost 
wholly to the intuition and scant learning of the faithful and 
their confessors. 


On one point touching the spiritual life the Greek Fathers are 
to be distinguished from the Latin almost as sharply as in the 
dispute concerning the most holy Trinity: it is the question of 
sanctity. Whereas the struggles of the Church against the Pelagians 
had ied to the formulating in the West of dogmas concerning 
grace, the Greek Fathers, having no such preoccupation, laid great 
stress on the part to be played by the will in the economy of 
salvation (saving always the great truths defined by particular 
synods in the West). But historical evolution has reversed the 
respective positions of the two Churches. In the East, going far 
beyond the theses of St. John Chrysostom, they have adopted 
passivity as their characteristic note, as distinguished from the pre- 
vailing activity of the West; and this difference is to be seen in all 
the essential phases of Christian life. For the Eastern, holiness 
consists chiefly in absolute retirement from the world. Only re- 
cluses, anchorites, not-speakers and stylites, answer fully to the 
Oriental idea of sanctity. The Eastern can hardly conceive of the 
active sanctity of an apostle; at best he considers it abnormal and 
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unthinkable as a model for Christians in general. Hence, too, their 
idea of prayer, which is akin to the contemplation of a hermit 
rather than to that in which the Western Christian seeks strength 
for the daily struggles of life. 

The Oriental notion of the sacraments illustrates very well this 
spiritual passivity of character. 

In the West, the sacrament of confirmation is reserved for those 
who have attained the age of reason and are approaching the years 
of adolescence, when the passions must be mastered and special 
graces are needed for this warfare. In the East, however, confirma- 
tion is administered to infants, immediately after baptism, being 
considered as ‘‘the seal of the Holy Ghost” (as they have it in 
their formula), which is passively received by the child. 

Marriage, in the East, is a blessing imposed by the priest, the 
parties having nothing to do or to say even by way of a sign of 
consent. Hence, for them, no marriage is sacramental without the 
blessing of the priest. This is the very opposite of the Western 
notion of marriage, which is understood to be essentially a con- 
tract whose ministers are the contracting parties, for whom the 
sacrament may be valid even without the blessing of the priest. 

Penance, in the West, is a sacrament requiring detailed self- 
examination and self-accusation on the part of the penitent. In 
the East, this is reduced to a general confession, answering to the 
questions of the confessor. This general self-accusation is taken 
as constituting a formal avowal; and this manner of confession 
as practiced by the Russian people must be held by Western 
theologians as sufficient. But what a testimony it bears to the 
passive character of the Eastern soul, as Monsignor Duchesne has 
so well described it. 

The taking of monastic vows in the East is likewise signified 
by a mere benediction. It is a grace bestowed on the new monk, 
tather than an act performed by him. Nor do they speak of his 
having made his profession, but only that he has received the 
habit. 

Thus in the practice of the sacraments we establish deep diver- 
gencies between Latin ideas and those of the East. These divergen- 
ties partly correspond to those of the epochs during which they 
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formed, as may be verified particularly by a consideration of 
eucharistic cultus. 

The cult of the holy Eucharist has remained in the East as it 
probably was throughout the Church during the-era of the Fathers. 
The Eucharist is considered above all as a sacrifice, which, on the 
other hand, must not be isolated from the whole scheme of divine 
worship. In this way the whole eucharistic cult consists of that 
part of divine worship which in the East receives the specific name 
of The Liturgy: the time when the priest offers the most holy 
Sacrifice at the altar. The Eucharist as an ever-present sacrament, 
that ts, the continuing real presence of Jesus Christ under the 
species of bread and wine, is esteemed a matter of far less impor- 
tance. It remains completely hidden, it is left as a mystery, one 
which perhaps is at the bottom of all devotion towards our Lord, 
but which has no other exterior way of manifestation. In the 
West, on the contrary, the faith in the Real Presence gives to the 
Sacrament in its permanent aspect an importance which it has not 
in the East. The Eucharist as a sacrifice, which is often separated 
from the rest of divine worship (e.g., from holy Communion) 
and sometimes deprived of its liturgical (that is to say, its collec- 
tive) character, tends to take second place and no longer to have 
the importance of the time when only its sacrificial character was 
seen in it. 

It naturally follows that Easterns are sometimes accused of 
lacking in devotion towards the holy Eucharist. One who goes 
into a church and prostrates himself before the images without 
taking the slightest notice of the real presence of Jesus Christ, is 
criticized adversely — and not without reason. That there are 
lamps burning in front of the ikons but not before the Blessed 
Sacrament causes astonishment. It seems, indeed, to be reserved 
with far too little veneration, with scarcely more respect than is 
given to the Holy Oils, except that it is always put in a tabernacle 
on the altar. 

The Oriental answers that the lamps which burn before the 
images, and the holy images themselves, and the ikonostasis (pic- 
ture-screen), are all of them venerated simply and solely because 
they are a throne of Christ, that all this worship is directed 
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ultimately to Him and to Him only. He will say to the Westerns: 
Yours is an extraordinary claim, to be admitted at any and every 
moment to the immediate presence of the Sovereign Lord of all. 
For us, we are content to see His throne from afar. We do not 
even dare to approach it, we do not dare to pass the holy doors 
beyond which the King of Glory is enthroned. To dare that, one 
must be a priest and in sacerdotal dress; moreover, it is only dur- 
ing the Offices and at certain specially appointed times that these 
holy doors may be open. When we are in church we, ordinary 
lay people, hold ourselves to be in heaven: ““The throne of the 
Lord is surrounded by all the holy ministers, by all the angels, 
and by all the saints.’’ It is only beyond them, in the heights 
of heaven, that we perceive the Lord. 

In the West, piety is excited by displaying the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. In the East the same result is obtained by hiding it. The 
act of exposing the Holy Things is not unknown in Eastern wor- 
ship, and it symbolizes the moment at which we perceive Jesus 
Christ in heaven. But this symbolic unveiling is only performed 
on two occasions: before Communion, when the faithful are is- 
vited to draw near, and after Communion, when what is left of 
the Holy Things is adored, upon being taken from the altar to 
the credence-table (prothesis) symbolizing the Ascension. Apart 
from these occasions, the Eastern rite before all wishes to em- 
phasize the character of mystery of the Eucharist and to show the 
depth of this mystery. Hence all the observances which tend to 
hide the most holy Sacrament and to keep the faithful at a distance 
from the Seat of Justice, as the altar is called (bema). It is, indeed, 
the general Eastern attitude towards what is holy: it is covered; 
to uncover it would be almost to profane it.* 

Byzantine iconography, which expresses many aspects of Chris- 
tian life and worship, clearly indicates many of the points which 
establish this difference of mentality between the East and the 








*This characteristic was pointed out to me by Father Sergios Verighine, an 
eminent liturgist who has, unhappily, published very few of his writings. He 
instanced other examples, among them the covering of the priest’s head, even at 
the altar; the covering of the face in the coffin; the covered relics during the 
procession at the consecration of a church; the Blessed Sacrament covered when- 
ever it is taken from one place to another (e.g., during the Liturgy of the Pre- 
sanctified) . 
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West. Possibly it would be misleading to judge the characteristics 
of Western piety from its pictures and statues. I may, however, 
justifiably point out this: Western piety follows Western iconog- 
raphy in giving to holy things a certain realistic character. Holy 
things are brought down to human levels; angels and saints are 
represented in contemporary dress or in the dress proper to their 
time. 

The East, on the contrary, seeks to give to the objects of its 
worship an abstract and hieratic character, thus producing an at- 
mosphere of solemnity and dignity. All realism is so far as possi- 
ble avoided. This helps to explain the Eastern attitude towards 
the Blessed Sacrament: Westerns, for their sanctification, draw it 
down into the realm of ‘‘the everyday,’’ the visible, and the 
tangible; Orientals, with the same object, lift it up as high as 
possible, placing it, so to say, in the inaccessible place of light 
where dwells Divinity. An analogous difference may be noticed in 
all the movements and attitudes of worship: the Western does not 
scruple to sit in church; the Oriental speaks of “‘standing before 
God,”’ or “‘standing in prayer.” 

The East, then, differs from the West less in its beliefs than 
in its way of considering and using them. Perhaps it would be an 
exaggeration to say that the East has a logic different from that 
of the West, for no Oriental will deny, for example, any of the 
rules of human thought proposed by Aristotle. It is the lines on 
which their thought runs, the way in which they approach things, 
that differ. 

It is clear that these ways and approaches can differ endlessly. 
The same individual cam have at different ages mentalities so 
different that they can hardly be reconciled. One is reminded of 
the distinction, posed by a German philosopher, between the 
homonoumenon and the homophainomenon which, though rela- 
tive to the same object, can never agree. To me the difference seems 
even greater between what the holy Scriptures call, relatively to 
the same individual, the ‘‘old man” and the “new man.’’ Using 
that biblical expression in the category of time, what an abyss 
separates our being at 50 or 60 years from what it was at the 
age of 15 or 20. What a gulf then must necessarily be between 
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two forms of Christianity which have followed such differing 
ways since the ninth century, which have gone through various 
trials, been subjected to opposing influences, and received different 
set-backs, and of which the respective evolutions have been influ- 
enced by historical conditions, social, political and national, having 
almost nothing in common. The passage of a thousand years 
must be retrodden, and in the reverse direction. 

I do not wish to suggest that the difficulties ought, or even are 
able, to discourage those who undertake the task. The human 
race, which ordinarily advances at the pace of a snail when it is 
a question of fundamental ideas, is subject sometimes to violent 
and unexpected, almost prodigious, changes. Generally it takes at 
least a generation for a given society to take the step which cor- 
responds to a new idea. But it occasionally happens that a human 
society travels in one year a distance which would have taken 
several centuries in other circumstances. Nature, say the philoso- 
phers, non facit saltum — but volcanic eruptions are not un- 
known! History is full of such sudden phenomena, e.g., the 
barbarian invasion, the passage from the Middle Ages to modern 
times, the French Revolution, the Russian Revolution. Certainly 
the history of the human race has a rhythm which we do not 
know; we catch certain modulations, but for the greater part this 
secular rhythm escapes the most profound observation. For lack 
of a sufficiently long perspective of time, we are baffled and upset 
by fresh stages, critical moments, volcanic eruptions in general. 
Contemporaries often mistake the beginning of a new era for the 
end of all things. 

It was almost seven hundred years from the laying by Con- 
stantine of the first stones of caesaro-papism in the foundations 
of Byzantium till they vomited themselves out in the final dis- 
astrous eruption of the religious schism between the East and the 
West. Will the coming together also take seven hundred years? 
Are we at the beginning or nearing the end of the period of re- 
turn? But it seems beyond doubt that the reconciliation has begun. 

> ANDREW SZEPTICKYJ 
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A RADICAL SOCIAL TRANSFORMATION IS 
INEVITABLE 


HALL it be achieved without us (Catholics) ?’’ The state- 
ment which we have quoted for our title and the en- 
suing question derive from the lenten pastoral of one of 
those courageous and far-seeing bishops who are France’s 
glory today, in this case, Bishop Jacquin of Moulins. 

He is only one in a whole chorus of French episcopal voices 
which have recently been lifted. They speak a language that 
refreshes any observer on the sidelines of the social struggle. 


The Archbishop of Paris, Cardinal Suhard, courageously took 
up the issue last Advent by advocating “‘structural reforms’ of 
society. The aim is to abolish the proletarian state which main- 
tains the masses outside the national community in a position of 
economic dependence and servitude irreconcilable with the rights 
of human beings. Now don’t let us shrug this off by telling our- 
selves very loudly that, of course, this is France, where every- 
body is hungry now, even archbishops, and by asking: why 
bring up such a matter in this beautiful, liturgical atmosphere? 
Tell us instead about the historical origins of the paschal candle 
and the kingship contained in the chrism anointing. Don’t bring 
us the malodorous topics from the other side of the tracks, where 
they have ugly churches, with worse plaster statues, and those 
devotions which you have so often criticized as commercial, un- 
spiritual and cheap. 

I shall go on condemning these things, as before, but less when 
they go hand in hand with the bare poverty of the other side of 
town, and more, when they appear among the rich and educated 
and are only in degree of price different from those found in the 
churches of the poor. 

But I am not going to empty the struggle of its full meaning 
by leaving out from our “‘return to worship and the Mysteries” 
those thorny issues which give salt and condiment to the sweet 
message of Christ. 
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The language used may not be very nice — although not worse 
than what you hear in high school or your workshop or your 
army camp — but, if we want to know whether it is just a 
French problem or our own, take up Richard Wright's Black Boy 
and remember that we still have poor whites whose condition, 
through no personal crime of their own, is equal in poverty to 
that there described. Besides, if we as a rich nation do not have 
the immediate problem of stark poverty as we find it in China, 
South America, Africa, Europe and the Pacific, does that mean 
that we can crow in pride in our neat and well-provided yard and 
let the rest of the world go to pieces? Haven't we Catholics re- 
cently been rather loud about moral principles among nations? 
Has not our finger pointed persistently and with naked visibility 
to such culprits as state-eating Russia and empire-hogging Britain? 
If we want nice treaties for all people, we will also have to be 
very nice about economic adjustments, sharing the wealth and, 
at least, giving one of our own two coats to those who are naked 
or in rags — something that is not yet done by a few generous 
clothes collections. 


Let us look things in the face. The roots of this evil war 
forced by reckless, immoral and brutal men on the rest of hu- 
manity have something to do with envy and greed. Most revolts 
and mass hysterias prosper in true and imaginary grievances of 
those who seem to have received the short and dirty end of the 
stick. But even when we disagree on these matters of facts and 
statistics, stomachs and hearts, there is still burnt deep into our 
souls the picture of human dignity, the rights of human beings 
of which Cardinal Suhard speaks. The Church can never bless 
an economic system that keeps the majority of mankind in sheer 
dependence on the powerful few rich or their managers and po- 
litical stooges. And that is what unbridled capitalism has done 
during the last two centuries, cloaking itself meanwhile with such 
fine words as liberty, free enterprise, private initiative — all good 
things, if they aren’t bought at the expense of sweating and suf- 
fering classes, nations or races. The Church cannot bless such a 
system merely for the sake of its by-products if it is built on the 
wrong view of man — the survival of the fittest — or if it does 
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not do what it preaches — offer equal opportunity to all. She 
can bless it as little as she can bless an equally brutal and ma- 
terialistic system at the other end of the same line which dethrones 
the individual, grinds him into a shapeless piece of meat, and 
establishes a caricature of social justice by procrustean means of 
“social engineering,”’ liquidations, slave labor camps and a tight 
governmental totalitarianism: communism. 


There she stands, holding off both her enemies at arms’ length, 
and the task becomes harder now that both have dropped their 
knives and try to tell her that they want to give her a nice little 
home, a corner in their big palace. The older suitor, capitalism, 
an inveterate old wolf, has tried this for generations. Now his 
younger brother has learned the lesson too, and offers the Bride 
of Christ a quiet little concubinage in his big cage. Of course 
their flatteries occasionally change to insults, and then one calls 
her a fascist tool and the other an ally of the Reds; but the Church 
remains stern and points to justice carried through with just 
means and well oiled with charity. 


This is what Cardinal Suhard, according to La Croix, said on 
February 7 of this year, referring to the necessity of structural 
reforms: 


A certain number of Catholics are afraid or astonished. A declara- 
tion may help to warn or reassure them. While Mgr. Rastouil 
at Limoges is compelled to remind socialists and communists that 
for more than fifty years the Church has officially taken her stand 
against the excesses of capitalism, and has maintained the right of 
the worker to a fuller life, Mgr. Lebrun, Bishop of Autun, has ad- 
dressed a pastoral letter, on the abuses of the present social order 
and the reforms essential to the temporal and spiritual recovery 
of our country, to those members of his diocese who ignore the 
existence of papal encyclicals and to those who accuse the Church’s 
social doctrines of being demagogic. 


“There is no doubt that certain Catholics are behind the times,” 
declared Mgr. Jacquin. The Bishop of Moulins elsewhere advises 
young propagandists of social Catholicism to add to an intransigent 
firmness in the defense of truth a gentleness towards the supporters 
of reactionary doctrine, as these are often the unconscious victims 
of old family traditions or of a lazy egotism which prevents them 
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from seeing the crying injustice in the present-day distribution of 
wealth. 


Why should we discuss these delicate subjects, you may say? In 
such matters every Catholic is free to adopt the opinion of his 
choice. When the extremist parties are preparing a radical upheaval 
of the social order, is it not dangerous to facilitate their task by 
approving their criticism of contemporary society? It is easy to 
reply to these objections without entering into the controversy 
arising from the opposition of the theories of various social schools 
of thought to the economic theories in conformity with Catholic 
teaching. 


Whether we wish it or not, for the last thirty years we have been 
in the middle of a social revolution. No human political, social or 
economic system is immutable: “the system of private property no 
more than any other institution of social life.’ 


There is only one effective weapon at our disposal which may avoid 
the grave social upheavals we fear: the reform of grave and per- 
nicious abuses which oppose the forward march of human society 
—abuses which according to the greatest thinkers were the real 
cause of the World Wars of 1914 and 1939, and which, if they 
do not disappear, will drag us into new social and international 
conflict. 


“If we, each for our own part,” declared Pius XI, “do not decide 
to carry out the programme of reform we shall not succeed in 
effectively defending public order and the tranquility of society 
against the attack of revolutionary forces.” In such circumstances, 
therefore, silence would constitute treachery. 


If the extent and nature of structural reforms to be carried out 
must be discussed by laymen and finally decided by the leaders of 
civil society, the principle and the necessity of these reforms have 
been affirmed by the representative of the Church’s hierarchy in 
the name of natural law; they cannot be disputed by any enlightened 
Catholic of good faith. 


When a social order no longer corresponds to the good of society 
because it no longer respects the rules of justice, it must be con- 
demned and disappear. It is the duty of the members of this soci- 
ety, and more particularly of its leaders, to devote themselves to 
this task. Nothing authorizes them to take refuge in abstention, 
on the pretext, for example, that the undertaking will arouse oppo- 
sition, that it is dangerous or that it will end in failure. 
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That the contemporary social order must be condemned cannot 
be held in doubt by anyone who has read the repeated declarations 
of the Sovereign Pontiffs . . . . Social reforms must then be 
inscribed on the programme of all sincere Catholics and of all mili- 
tant Catholics. 


A radical social transformation is in any case inevitable. Shall it 
be achieved without us? In this case there can be no illusion. It 
will be accomplished in opposition to us, in opposition both to the 
Catholic Church in our country and to the real temporal good of 
the nation. [Italics ours throughout. ] 


I have said repeatedly that we cannot thank God enough for 
Dom Virgil Michel, because he had the vision to do for America 
what so many leaders of the liturgical revival elsewhere neglected 
to do: he saw that the return to the fulness of our Mysteries 
was synonymous with a return to the full Christ and he saved the 
movement in our country from becoming one of those romantic 
historicisms or esthetic toys of sensitive and tired intellectuals who 
became its weakness and danger in other countries. They prac- 
ticed to excess that “‘gentleness towards the supporters of reac- 
tionary doctrine’’ of which the great successor of Cardinal Verdier 
speaks. Their enthusiasm for the liturgy was often based on old 
family traditions whose unconscious victims they were, or on 
“lazy egotism which prevented them from seeing the crying in- 
justice in the present-day distribution of wealth.”” If we take 
our faith in the cultural Mysteries of Christ more seriously and 
become possessed with a longing to carry them out in their fulness, 
how can we help getting nearer to Christ’s full gospel, since we 
are getting nearer to Him? Such an approach is more direct than 
the one through man-made devotions and devotionettes, little 
religious pills and sure-fire prayers that obscure Him by inter- 
posing our own image of Him; should not then our Christian 
obligations likewise come to us more directly, more nakedly and 
essentially than to our forbears? 


“Silence would be treachery,” says the Cardinal, amplifying 
a statement of Pius XI. Therefore capitalism is condemned and 
must disappear — that capitalism which sticks tenaciously to its 
doctrines and maintains its erroneous spirit: unshackled and sav- 
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age jungle capitalism. And with it, we Christians demand that 
its astute brother likewise disappear who enslaves the world by 
creating super-persons and super-enterprises in cartels and trusts 
with almighty lobbies. In the end these things resemble, twin- 
like, any people’s commissariat and become equally voracious, 
bloody and inescapable. 

Every decent newspaper and every half-way intelligent orator 
tells us that our great dilemna is security versus freedom; the 
happy, well-fed slave of a cartel or a government office versus 
the imperilled, rough and incertain man in anarchic society ruled 
by anonymous, invisible power behind the window-dressing of 
democracy and its beautiful trappings. We can all see these two 
extremes personified in one or the other existing state on this 
globe. The majority of Christians have tried very long to find a 
quiet corner and to get along in the house of the latter. Now we 
see tens of millions of Christians being absorbed into the house 
of the other fellow, where they will have a hard time looking for 
a sheltered corner and hoping for an approving smile of their 
new master. 


But do things have to turn out this way? Is such the role 
assigned to us as the salt of the earth and the city on the moun- 
tain? 

The pluralistic society, as analyzed by Jacques Maritain, is in 
spite of our romantics, aristocrats and anti-liberals a fact. We can- 
not devise a short-cut in the name of the liturgy or Church his- 
tory and proclaim a ‘“‘Holy Empire’’ — with an anointed king 
and a policeman at the church door, the movies kept clean by a 
board of anointed censors and the press using up a whole line of 
print to mention the name of one church dignitary. In such an 
empire that never existed the poor all love poverty and the rich 
are ashamed of their riches and the frivolous sit in the last pews 
of the church crying over their hopelessness and asking the good 
and the stern to pray for them. Its name is Utopia V. Its lord 
and king is Sta-Hit-Muss-Fran-tain. 

While we all know that the liturgical movement is a task 
and a hard one, we do not all seem to know that the new social 
order is part and parcel of this our task. We do not seem to realize 
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that when we brave the jokes of a whole row of jolly confreres 
in lace-curtain abominations of surplices as we try to sneak in 
with our long linen garb, we must brave an equally long row of 
jolly and comfortable people making much nastier remarks about 
our plain garb of words concerning the problems of ‘‘Black 
Boy,” the “No Japs’ campaign on the West coast, and the ad- 
vocacy of a new, structurally different society built on the image 
of God incarnate in our brother. 

That is what these princes of the French Church tell us. Their 
language is clear as befits Frenchmen and blunt as befits Chris- 
tians. Seen for what it really is, it is liturgical language. 


H. A. R. 
\ i 
oc or: 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


SOME AMERICAN HISTORY ABOUT THE 
VERNACULAR QUESTION 


E sometimes have to blush when O.F. is given credit for 
“originating” things liturgical in this country. In the first 
place, of course, the liturgical movement is not originating any- 
thing. It is a re-emphasis of doctrine and practices which have 
been neglected. In the second place many of the things we try to 
re-emphasize have had support in this country long before O. F. 
was founded. One has only to examine back numbers of the 
American Ecclesiastical Review to find a large number of fine 
liturgical ideas and suggestions. 





While browsing through old volumes of the Ecclesiastical Re- 
view we came upon a controversy that will interest O. F. readers; 
incidentally, it serves also to illustrate that what we consider 
new has been well discussed in a past generation. It concerns the 
use of the vernacular in the liturgy. In January, 1909, Rev. 
C. A. Campbell, D.D., of Halifax, Nova Scotia, started things 
off with an article, ‘“Should We Plead for a Vernacular Liturgy?” 
Father Campbell had something of the style and fearlessness of 
our own H. A. R., and his long argument for the vernacular 
is an excellent statement of the case “to give freer movement to 
the Church’s apostolic mission, and bring her children into more 
direct contact with the full stream of her divine life.’” He ended 
his article with a sharp criticism of Cardinal Capecelatro’s case 
for the retention of Latin. (The Cardinal’s arguments were simi- 
lar to those advanced today: translations can be used; unity of 
tongue equals unity of Church; Latin is venerable; Latin is mys- 
terious to the laity and therefore efficacious. ) 

As might be expected, there was considerable reaction. Four- 
teen different articles and communications were printed in the 
next nine months on the subject. The editor of the Review was 
undoubtedly a defender of Father Campbell — or perhaps he was 
defending himself for printing the article. At any rate he assured 
his readers that the idea was not new. Father John Carroll, later 
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the first Archbishop of Baltimore, wrote in 1785: “Before I had 
a thought of ever being in my present station, I expressed a wish 
that the pastors of the Church would see cause to grant to this 
extensive continent, jointly with England and Ireland, the same 
privilege as is enjoyed by many churches of infinitely less extent: 
that of having a liturgy in their own language; for I do indeed 
conceive that one of the most popular prejudices against us is that 
our public prayers are unintelligible to our hearers."” The editor 
gave as his principal reason for supporting Father Campbell that 
Latin is ‘‘a barrier if not a stumbling block’’ to non-Catholics 
who otherwise might be won to the Faith. ‘Many of these 
need only that particular instruction which would render them 
familiar with the beauties of the Catholic liturgy to make them 
feel at home in our churches, and especially to allow them to 
realize what a benefit the sacramental system confers upon the 
individual member of the Church. And here we touch upon what 
seems to us to be the most important phase of the subject. The 
inefficiency for the time being of the Latin tongue, however beau- 
tifully it speaks to the priest personally. ... °’ He then goes 
on to argue convincingly of the apologetic value of the vernacu- 
lar. 


The editor concluded the controversy with a plea which, we 
dare to suggest, might be presented afresh today. “*. . . We could 
draw the conclusion that there are sufficient motives for request- 
ing the Holy See to sanction the alternative use of an authorized 
English version of the Roman ritual. Moreover, we believe that, 
if these reasons be properly presented under the authority of the 
American Bishops, the request would meet with a response simi- 
lar to that accorded by the Sovereign Pontiffs in favor of the 
needs of the Christian people in past ages. An ecclesiastical com- 
mission appointed from the members of the Hierarchy, to report 
upon the advantage likely to accrue to the people of their districts 
from an alternative use of the vernacular in the liturgy . . . would 
easily arrive at some practical conclusions in harmony with our 
common needs . . . Thus, what Archbishop Carroll, as a result 
of his missionary experience in the United States, had desired, 
might even now be accomplished to the undoubted gain of souls.” 
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Unfortunately, Father Campbell died in the midst of the con- 
troversy. His brilliant writing, backed by the steady unimpas- 
sioned support of the editor, might well have achieved results. It 
does not seem to us that the intervening years have weakened 
in any way the force of the argument advanced by Father Camp- 
bell and the editor of the Review. One conclusion might be 
drawn: ideas wither and are forgotten unless prudent and respect- 
ful controversy is continued! 


OUR MUSICAL HERITAGE’ 


HE outlook for church music is dark. Musicians have to live: 
and the miserable pittance offered to them by the churches, 
to be eked out with teaching, and any musical jobbery that can 
be picked up, can only be an inducement to a man possessed of a 
very high sense of vocation, and prepared, almost inevitably, to 
have his heart broken by obstruction, or, still worse, indifference. 
Amateurs have done fine work in holding the fort, but the post 
of organist and choirmaster must be regarded as only one for a 
highly skilled musician. I can hear the parrot-cry ““No money.” 
Very well. No money to keep alive the great flowering of music 
from the golden age of plainchant to the golden age of polyphony. 
Money for cinemas, pubs, “‘dogs,”” no money for real music. 
Anyway, don’t let’s pretend about it. This music is not wanted. 
What is wanted in church music (as in church decoration) is 
Catholicism sucré. However sickly the music and however shock- 
ing the accentuation does not appear to matter. “Mother of Christ; 
Star OF THER Sea, pray FOR the wanderer, pray FOR me.” 
The petition, at least, is necessary; but why cannot we address 
our Lady in terms as moving, but more dignified and more beau- 
tiful. There is more than an ocean between this hymn and Ave 
Maris Stella! I shall be reminded, no doubt, of the legend of the 
monks who sang a Magnificat with surpassing beauty of voice and 
Sinful souls, and of another community who sang with cracked 
wices but a most devout disposition. Our Lady signified her ap- 
proval only to the second community. Something in it? Of course 
From Holy Roodlets, April, 1945. 
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there is something in it. I have not been less touched than anyone 
else by genuine fervor transcending bad and vulgar music. 

I entirely agree that a congregation should not have tracts and 
long graduals inflicted on it. These are monastic activities. I used 
to be thrilled by large German congregations singing the whok 
of the ordinary. But someone should compile a graded list of 
masses, with timings. And composers should be encouraged to 
write simple, short masses, etc. 

Far from ignoring congregational needs the whole psychology 
of the matter should be studied so that they get plenty of oppor. 
tunity to sing in Latin and in the vernacular and also opportunity 
to hear (but enter spiritually into) the great music of the Church, 

But when we have such a glorious heritage, why give peopk 
bad and vulgar music? Stand in some great cathedral such a 
Chartres and look about you. The statuary in the sanctuary is ap. 
palling and has—TI hope it is true——-been bombed out of 
existence. For the rest this great glowing jewel of a church with 
its marvelous stained glass and its wonderful original statuary, i: 
surely a place only for music which is of the same worth as it: 
surroundings. One can trust the present Bishop to see to it. 


Since the Counter-Reformation and the attempt of its well- 
meaning champions — sincere but misguided, and frightful in its 
results upon architecture, music, liturgy and church decoration — 
to provide a popular art to combat the influence of Lutheranism — 
the world has heard no music filled with such true religious fervor 
such high spiritual ideals as in the Christian ages preceding tha‘ 
religious cataclysm. Put, without prejudice, the Gregorian psalm 
tones alongside Anglican chant, the motets of Palestrina, Vittori: 
and Byrd alongside the anthems of Purcell and the Wesleys, and 
though all here is fine music, the drop in spiritual temperature is 
very perceptible in the Reformation composers. 


Dignity and sincerity are there — not mystical fervor and ex- 
altation. The musical shrine, one might say, is without the pres- 
ence of the Blessed Sacrament. 

I realize that to bring our wonderful musical heritage back into 
the service of the Church will be a herculean task. It should begin 
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in the cathedrals and large churches. There is, however, no church 
so small and poor that the congregation could not sing portions 
of plainchant; and its choir, where there is one, at least simple 
motets. But they must be inspired to do so, not driven. Liturgical 
maniacs must be held off not less than philistines. The whole 
point is that our offerings to God should be worthy and acceptable. 
A sense of discipline and dedication must be present — not self- 
gratification and emotional stimulus. 

Yes, the difficulties are immense; but even now there are not a 
few Catholic musicians bravely tackling them. They must be en- 
couraged. Some clerics are notoriously lacking in aesthetic percep- 
tion. It was a lucky chance that Westminster Cathedral got Cardi- 
nal Vaughan and Richard Terry at the same period, and produced 
great music, greatly performed, which drew people from all over 
the world to the Cathedral. 

A cathedral is not, I know, a concert-hall, but who can say 
how many who came only to listen remained to pray? 

The failing of Christian faith today is terrible, is frightening. 
The growing need and love for music is remarkable. Perhaps 
one way back may be through this great portal of music. But if 
it is to be opened, we must remember that the laborers are worthy 
of their hire. 


Hymn singing has not always been a Protestant custom. Ed- 
ward Walford, in his work on London, says: “In many of the 
Dissenting chapels of the times of the late Stuarts there was no 
singing —- not as some people have erroneously supposed, lest 
their sounds might be heard by their enemies; but from the idea 
that only the really spiritual persons ought to sing and not the 
unconverted.”’ 

But there is no doubt that Protestants and Nonconformists 
attach more importance to hymn singing in the vernacular than 
Catholics. First, because they recognized its propaganda value and 
made full use of it in the days when Catholicism was all but 
stamped out. Secondly, because of its emotional value. Something 
had to fill the vacuum left by the Sacramental Presence and the 
images of the saints, even if it were only sound. 
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Apart from these revivalist types of hymns, it is interesting 
to note how many there are in the English Hymnal which are 
translations from medieval verse. The Venerable Bede, St. John 
Damascene and Bernard of Cluny with his felicitous hymns of 
paradise, are only a few of the hymnists from which the Protestant 
bee has gathered honey. 

It has been suggested that hymn singing is such a farce in 
Catholic churches because the tunes are habitually pitched too 
high. But perhaps the hymns themselves are to blame. Many of 
them are sentimental doggerel and not to be compared with some 
of the Protestant hymns (originally ours). Why, for instance, 
haven’t we got in all our Catholic hymnals St. Patrick’s “I Bind 
unto Myself Today,’’ and St. Theodulph’s ‘All Glory, Laud, 
and Honor’’? to mention only two. 

But, alas, the majority of Catholics, brought up on the secular 
musical form of English hymns, are, with regard to the official 
prayers and music of the Church, in the sad position described 
by our Lord in the Sexagesima gospel: ‘‘and hearing may not 
understand.”’ Theologians tell us that, without a special super- 
natural gift known as the “lumen gloriae,’””’ man would be quite 
incapable of enjoying the bliss of paradise. Some kind of earthly 
foretaste of this “‘light of glory’’ would seem to be necessary for 
the appreciation of the Church’s official words and music, 


THE UNIFORM TEXT IN WAR AND PEACE 


T is almost eighteen months since ORATE FRATRES’ announced 
the project, greeted in England as ‘‘most important,” of the 
editors’ uniform text for the ordinary and canon of the Mass, an 
interval long enough to warrant a report on developments. These 
have been fairly steady, and for the most part gratifying. One 
editor, a priest, in acknowledging the initial receipt of the uni- 
form text, reported: “I had prepared a text and it was already 
set in page form, but I am glad to substitute the uniform text for 
mine.”’ A second priest-editor wrote for examination copies of the 
uniform text, stating of a manuscript under preparation: “Our 





1Volume XVIII, 3 (January 23, 1944). 
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work is in a state of near completion, when we encounter this 
announcement of a ‘textus receptus’ in the last issue of ORATE 
FRATRES.” The same man recently wrote that he had recast the 
content of his booklet: “I retained the original format, which at- 
tempted to simplify the task of following the priest by . . . stress- 
ing .. . the parts recognizable by the sight and sound. However, 
] abandoned my own rough and free translation in favor of 
[the uniform] text. I was reluctant to do this at first . . . because 
I felt the popular language of my translation was more fitting 
to my general purpose. Now I am glad I used the [uniform] text, 
especially since I have heard the boys in school here recite in com- 
mon its dignified and balanced phrases.”’ 

The latest publication-developments are these: Under date of 
February 4, 1945, Most Reverend Edwin V. O'Hara issued 
through the diocesan school office an edition of the leaflet missal. 
The text, as he states in the introduction, ‘follows a plan ap- 
proved in many archdioceses and dioceses. It is approved for use 
in the diocese of Kansas City.’’ The English version so character- 
ized by Bishop O'Hara is the uniform text. It thus comes within 
likelihood that Confraternity directors will see fit to give further 
impetus to a text thus endorsed by its national director. 

Community Mass According to the Carmelite Rite is the latest 
Mass-booklet that has come to notice embodying the uniform 
text in all those parts common to the Roman Rite and that of the 
Holy Sepulchre. The booklet carries the imprimatur of Archbishop 
Stritch, the date of 1945. A second Carmelite work, now in 
preparation, has announced its intention of using the uniform 
text wherever it applies. 

The English reviews are now mentioning the fact that the en- 
terprise of Sheed & Ward has afforded European publication to 
that “‘ecumenical’’ Stedman Missal: Monsignor Stedman is one 
of the original sponsors of the uniform text, it is very likely that 
as many copies of it circulate under his name as in that of all the 
other editors combined. 

The uniform text is now also working its way into textbooks, 
and other manuals besides missals. Thus The Layman’s Ritual, 
published in Ottawa, under an imprimatur of April, 1944, is one 
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of the first books in the non-missal class using it. Despite war. 
time handicaps and shortages, inquiries have been received from 
London, from Cape Town and from India. 

No translation offered will ever satisfy all concerned that it js 
perfect. Still the basic understanding with the editors in the matte 
of the uniform text was “‘that five years, 1944 to 1948 inclusive. 
ly, be allowed to elapse before introducing new changes into th 
uniform text.’ There was at the outset considerable correspond. 
ence over some of the readings, and all objections received hav 








been filed for full consideration on the part of all participatin 
editors and publishers when the time for revision arrives. There | 
one episode of that phase of the developments that merits r. 
porting. 

The concluding formula of many of the prayers as given in| 
the uniform text reads in part: “. . . who liveth and reigneth 
with Thee in the union of the Holy Ghost. . . .’” That expression 
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occasioned almost a flood of objections — from one single source war wo 


A devoted priest, convinced that the expression was “‘hopelessly in. 
correct,’’ a judgment that says a good deal in only two word; 
wrote to correspondents East and West in strong protests agains 
it, and even took the pains to do a 2,000-word article for public. 
tion. Among the 1998 additional words were many such expres- 
sions as ‘‘not exact,” “‘novel,’’ “possibly theologically incorrect,’ 
“wrong from a theological standpoint.’’ This article, which to k 
sure dealt with other readings also, was returned by the editor i: 
question, and then sent on to this writer with a further coverin 
letter, as were indirect effects of some of the correspondence t 
others. I answered at once, as clearly and as briefly as I could 
that this expression had been chosen deliberately as reflecting the 
revealed personality of the Holy Ghost, as the loving bond of 
union between Father and son (their ‘““Mutual Love,” as Leo XIII 
phrased it). 

Imagine my relief and joy two weeks later to receive a letter 
from the objector which began: ‘“Thank you very much for your 
letter... . I saw your point at once... . The thought suggested 
itself that, as used, the distinction between the three Divine Per- 
sons becomes more evident. However, since I had never looked at 
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it that way ..., the thought came to me to write a classmate of 
mine, a doctor of divinity, who has been professor of dogma. . . 

“This is his argumentation: “When a Latin noun modifies an- 
other noun, it is nearly always put in the genitive case. Thus, 
Ver. fuga periculi, flight from danger, remedium morbi, remedy 
against disease, and so in unitate Spiritus is union with the Holy 
Ghost.’ . . . I must say that for some reason or other — perhaps 
from no reason at all . . . I just imagined . . . merely matters of 
opinion. . . . With all good wishes.” 


When the sun breaks through at last, how can we even remem- 
ber how dark it looked in the storm? 


The morning mail is presently delivered, and I see a letter from 
an officer at the Army War College, Washington. On investiga- 
tion it proves to be a round-about request from a New York pub- 
lishing house looking towards their adoption of the uniform text. 
The idea of the uniform text promises to march on into the post- 
war world on the sheer strength of its own worth. 

GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 


ABOUT THE NEW PSALTER' 


A copy of the new Latin version of the psalms reached us 
just before the material for the present issue was being sent 
to the printer. We hastened first of all to make a translation of 
the Motu Proprio which introduces the text: for this magnificent 
document clarifies the principles involved with a frankness that 
leaves no room for quibbling. Its insistence on personal praying 
of the official formulas, i.e., praying with devotion rooted also in 
the understanding, ranks it with Pius X’s famous Motu Proprio 
as a charter of the liturgical movement. It is a realistic facing of 
embarrassing facts, a clean cut of the Gordian knot which for 
centuries has barred the way to full participation in the Church’s 
prayer life. It is sound common sense courageously applied to the 
life of the spirit, though its application involves a sloughing of 





‘Liber Psalmorum cum Canticis Breviarii Romani. Nova e textibus primi- 
genils interpretatio latina cum notis criticis et exegeticis cura professorum Pon- 
tificii Instituti Biblici edita. Romae. Typis Polyglottis Vaticanis. MCMXLV. 
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ecclesiastical and ritual traditions to which each succeeding cen- 
tury had added its aura of venerableness——- and seeming unal- 
terability. The beautiful ivy was threatening to suffocate the live 
oak. Nothing but drastic measures would suffice under the cir- 
cumstances. And here we have them! No one will deny that cer- 
tain values have been lost in the process, some of them very preci- 
ous. And the disturbance consequent upon introducing the new 
version will be considerable: least of which the investment in new 
breviaries. But all that is incidental. The glorious fact is that the 
way has been opened to a return “ad fontes.’’ It feels good to be 
alive in an age when such things can happen. 


Because of our time-handicap, we can do no more now than 
make some brief introductory remarks about the psalm text itself. 
It is not a revision of our present psalter, not a mere attempt to 
clarify existing obscurities. Instead, the editors have simply 
adopted the Masoretic text (with proper acknowledgments to the 
pioneer labors of Kittel), and occasionally improved on it in the 
light of early versions, especially that of St. Jerome “ex hebraico.” 
The principle of thought-parallelism provided a decisive guide in 
determining disputed passages. 

The result is a really “‘new’’ psalter. Hardly a verse has re- 
mained unchanged. Above all, every psalm makes sense, and every 
verse. The mandate of Pope Pius XII to issue an intelligible text 
has been carried out to the letter. Perhaps at times a little too 
much “‘to the letter’’: some poetic inspiration has been sacrificed 
in the process. But a sacrifice in such a cause should not be unduly 
regretted. Reasons for the unsatisfactory nature of the traditional 
text are well summarized by the editors as follows: 1) the use of 
tenses which do not correspond to Latin usage [or to modern: 
this has always seemed to us a chief stumbling-block]. 2) 
Hebrewisms, arising from slavish translation: e.g., the repetition 
of pronouns in relative clauses (‘‘beata gens cuius est dominus 
Deus eius,’’ Ps.32:12); the use of the preposition “‘in’’ instead 
of the instrumental ablative (‘“‘egit dolum in lingua sua,” 
Ps. 14:3); the use of the partical ‘‘si’’ to express oaths (“‘si introi- 
bunt in requiem meam,”’ Ps. 94:11); the preposition “‘a’’ or ‘‘ex” 
to express a comparative (‘“‘mirabilis facta est scientia tua ex me,” 
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” 


Ps.138:6; “a voctbus aquarum multarum mirabiles . . . 
Ps. 94:4; the use of the feminine pronoun instead of the neuter 
(“Unam petii . .. hanc requiram,’’ Ps.26:4); attributing 
meanings to words quite other than their ordinary Latin conno- 
tations (e.g., “‘abusus’’ for “‘contemptus,”’ “‘assumptio”’ for ‘‘pro- 
tectio,”” etc.). 


All such linguistic violences have been avoided in the new text. 
Except for some words not ordinarily met with, the new psalter 
should be easily intelligible to a second or third year Latin stu- 
dent. The use of quotation marks for direct speech represents an 
additional welcome aid towards clarity. We would like to quote 
at length from the text: it is such a sheer joy after our twenty 
years of more or less patient wrestling with the obscurities of the 
od. But one example will have to do for the present: Ps.121. 
(We could have selected any of the 150. But we prefer Ps.121, 
because it contains our favorite set of nonsense syllables: “‘cuius 
participatio eius in idipsum."’) 


Laetatus sum, quia dixerunt mihi: 
“In domum Domini ibimus.” 

Iam consistunt pedes nostri 
in portis tuis, Ierusalem, 

Terusalem quae aedificata est ut civitas, 
in se compacta tota. 

Illuc ascendunt tribus, tribus Domini, 
secundum legem Israel, ad celebrandum nomen Domini. 

Illic positae sunt sedes iudicii, 
sedes domus David. 

Rogate quae ad pacem sunt Jerusalem! 
securi sint qui diligunt te! 

Sit pax in moenibus tuis, 
securitas in palatiis tuis!’ 

Propter fratres meos et sodales meos 
loquar: Pax in te! 

Propter domum Domini, Dei nostri, 
precabor bona tibi. 


In his Motu Proprio the Holy Father refers to obstacles in 
the way of introducing the new text. The more one investigates 





Piet, is an instance in which one feels tempted to regret the passing of the 
“Fiat pax in virtute tua: et abundantia in turribus tuis.’ 
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the matter, the more these obstacles seem to multiply, and the 
larger they loom. An obvious one is the case of the antiphons 
At present they are frequently quoted directly from the psalms 
(in the weekly psalter), or adapted from them (for feasts and 
commons). In Sunday Vespers, for instance, the second antiphon 
now in use, ““Magna opera Domini: exquisita in omnes voluntates 
eius,”’ has been mercifully changed to ““Magna sunt opera Domini, 
scrutanda omnibus qui diligunt ea.’’ But can this be fitted to the 
present melody? Similarly with most of the other antiphons. 
Shall we need a completely new Vesperale or Antiphonale? And 
what about the psalm texts now used at Mass? Even if the in- 
troits, graduals, offertories and communions were to remain in 
their present form (to spare us a new Graduale), will the Judica 
and the Lavabo, and other quotations be revised according to the 
new version and necessitate new missals? Angustiae sunt nobis 
undique. But the bold step already undertaken proves that with 
Pope Pius XII a Daniel has come to judgment —- God be praised! 
And we have every reason to have confidence in any future meas- 
ures to be decided upon. 

“T will pray with the spirit, I will pray also with the under- 
standing; I will sing with the spirit, I will sing also with the 
understanding” (1 Cor. 14:15). (Yes, the new version is sing- 
able, too.) 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors:—REV. WILLIAM J. LEONARD, S&S. J., 
taught literature at Boston College before joining the armed 
forces as chaplain. The present article brings up to date an 

earlier account, which appeared in our September 4, 1944, issue. 
—The death of ARCHBISHOP ANDREW SZEPTICKYJ of Lvov last 
November meant the loss of one of the outstanding ecclesiastical 
figures of our century. Created Metropolitan of the Ukrainians in 
Poland in 1900, he became the great champion of the Byzantine 
rite within the Catholic Church, and the apostle of reunion of 
the Orthodox East. In his person, more perhaps than in any other 
of our age, the historical differences between East and West found 
charitable understanding. God knows a sympathetic approach to 
the mind of the East as exemplified in Russia is now as never be- 
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fore imperative; and we Catholics, who share with tens of millions 
of our separated Russian brethren the same Eucharist, the sacra- 
ment of unity, have undoubtedly a unique obligation of leading 
in the task of laying historical prejudices. As a contribution to 
the peace effort, and as a tribute to the late Archbishop, we here- 
by reprint his famous essay on “Eastern and Western Mentality.” 
Though it originally appeared a decade ago, it still remains the 
best brief exposition, to our knowledge, of the lamentable mis- 
understandings between East and West that centuries of divfsion 
have perpetuated, and which an unchristian self-righteousness on 
our part has often bitterly deepened. May the saintly Archbishop 
guide us from beyond the grave to follow his example of all- 
embracing charity —— that “‘justice and peace may kiss.’,-—-FATHER 
GERALD ELLARD, S.J., of St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kan- 
sas, sent us his essay on the uniform text on May 24, i.e., before 
the appearance of Mr. Kenedy’s letter in the June Priest, to which, 
however, it serves as sufficient answer. 
a 


It is good news to hear that the Catholic University at Wash- 
ington is introducing a course of theology for the laity this Sum- 
mer. Father Joseph Fenton, head of the theology department at 
the University, and Father Eugene Burke, C.S.P., who teaches 
the sacraments (and who spoke at the New Lork Liturgical 
Week), will conduct the two classes that are being offered. Dr. 
Fenton explains the purpose and scope of the new venture in the 
June issue of the Ecclesiastical Review, of which he is editor — 
and to which he has been contributing a noteworthy series of 
historical studies on membership in the Mystical Body. In prac- 
te, for as long as the war lasts, the course will probably be 
limited largely to nuns, and will therefore be an extension of the 
work begun under Sister Madaleva’s direction at St. Mary’s, In- 
dana. But however restricted the beginnings, the important fact 
is that the leading Catholic University in the country has under- 
taken a leading role in the development of a far-reaching stimula- 
tion of American Catholic thought and life. 


> 


One result we look forward to from these courses of theology 
for the laity is the gradual bridging of the gap that now separates 
theological writing from daily Christian living. The scholastic 
forms in which our theology has been cast seem all too removed 
fom and unrelated to our everyday spiritual needs. The welcome 
fiven to C. §. Lewis’ works goes to show that this dichotomy 


“|s keenly felt, even if not always articulated, by a large portion 
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of priests as well as of laymen. Miss Perkins’ Speaking of How 
to Pray is another instance in point. But some reviews of the 
latter book likewise reveal a possible obstacle to the success of such 
courses in theology: a certain amount of clerical distrust of tres. 
passers on what has come to be regarded as a clerical preserve, 
While one reviewer, in a prominent and serious magazine, ex. 
pressed pleased astonishment that a lay person could write so 
accurately and interestingly of the most abstruse mysteries of ou 
faith, two others, also writing in responsible periodicals, seem- 
ingly felt it a matter of professional duty to pick flaws, in fact, 
to find “‘serious theological errors.’’ The passages criticized would 
have passed unnoticed in any writing by a theologian: they wer 
traditional modes of expression current both in patristic and 
scholastic usage. We clergy are apt to forget that some of the 
highly honored Fathers of the Church were laymen. And even if 
theology had become ours by prescription, the recent encyclical 
of Pope Pius XII on the Mystical Body should have taught us 
that the spirit of ‘‘heresy hunting’ is not a cardinal virtue. If it 
were, the solemn declaration both of our Creed and of holy Scrip. 
ture, ““et verbum caro factum est,’”’ should have been revised long 
ago. 
* 

Due to a misunderstanding on our part, our May 20th issu 
listed Msgr. Hillenbrand as teaching a summer course on the lit- 
urgy at Pius X School in New York. We apologize both to Moth- 
er Stevens and to the Monsignor for any embarrassment or incon- 
venience our mistake may have occasioned them. At the same time, 
we are glad of this new opportunity of congratulating the Pius X 
School on its continued leadership in the field of liturgical music. 
The large registration for this year’s summer term is a tribute to 
its high level of achievement. 

* 


Nova Scotia and Antigonish, and the Maritime Provinces gen- 
erally, have come to connote pioneering work in Christian social 
thought and cooperative effort. It is eminently fitting, therefore, 
that they pioneer likewise in directing Catholic attention more 
emphatically to the spiritual bases of the work begun. To this 
end a Liturgical Week will convene at the see city of Charlotte- 
town, P.E.I., August 28 to 31, under the sponsorship of Most 
Rev. James Boyle. Six members of the hierarchy are taking an 
active part in the program. With the exception of Monsignors 
Hellriegel and Hillenbrand, all speakers are from the Maritime 
area, a fact that speaks well for the interest already aroused and 
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gives promise of greater permanence to results that may be achieved. 
Under the general theme of “Integration of Life through the 
Liturgy,’ the following topics are listed for discussion: 1) The 
Liturgical Revival. An historical sketch of its development in 
Europe and America. 2) Liturgy and Life. The meaning of the 
liturgy. 3) The Mystical Body. Liturgy and the life of society. 
4) The Mass, a Means to Liturgical Living. 5) The Chant, an 
Expression of Liturgical Living. 6) The Sacraments. 7) The 
Sacramentals. 8) Liturgy and Parish Life. 9) Liturgy and Fam- 
ily Life. 10) Liturgy and Rural Life. 11) Liturgy and Urban 
Life. 12) Education for Liturgical Living. 13) Summary and 
Prospect. 

% 


At the invitation of Archbishop Rummel of New Orleans, our 
own U.S. Liturgical Week for 1945 will be celebrated in that 
city some time in October — provided transportation authorities 
be willing. A preliminary meeting of the Conference members will 
very likely be held at St. Josephs Abbey, Covington, La., imme- 
diately prior to the main convention. We recommend the Char- 
lottetown and New Orleans Weeks to the prayers of our readers. 


+ 


Both the May and June issues of The Homiletic and Pastoral 
Review contained interesting discussions of the vernacular in the 
liturgy by Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B., of Buckfast Abbey. A prin- 
cipal apprehension seems to be that of exaggerated nationalism, 
which a vernacular liturgy, it is said, will serve to sanction. Justi- 
fed or not, such a fear is understandable at the present time. How- 
wer, a new (at least to us) appraisal of the relations between 
mtionalism and the vernacular, from the historical angle, is con- 
tained in Professor Dvornik’s article, ““The Study of Church His- 
tory and Christian Reunion,”’ in the current issue of The Eastern 
Churches Quarterly (Vol. VI, No. 1). The whole article deserves 
areful study. 


No doubt, we are perfectly entitled to stress the universality of the 
Church, the necessity of one Head and a common leadership, but is 
there not a feeling that we are sometimes too much inclined to 
confuse universality with uniformity? This tendency is especially 
common among Roman Catholic Church historians and it is easily 
explained how it developed and took such solid roots in Catholic 
mentality. We need only to remember the aftermath of the greatest 
crisis which Western Christianity had to face at the time of the 
so-called Reformation: the impression which Catholics gathered 
from this experience is that the principle of national individuality 
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in the Church was carried too far by the Reformers, so far, indeed, 
that its universality was well nigh obliterated. This finding naturally 
makes every Catholic feel cautious and diffident whenever any prac- 
tical application of the national principle in the Church comes up 
for discussion. 

The pity is that these apprehensions have mystified many historians 
and made them blind to the fact that it was perhaps the neglect of 
the national element by the pre-Reformation Church in the West 
that contributed to the violent reaction brought about by the Re- 
formers. ... 

Those Western Christian bodies which severed themselves from the 
Roman Church and the spiritual Mother of the West draw justifica- 
tion for their attitude from the fact that only the Reformers did 
justice to the claims of national feeling among the various Western 
nations as they reached manhood under the stimulant of the Renas- 
cence; and the attitude which the Roman Church still maintains 
with regard to the use of national languages in worship lends the 
pretext a semblance of plausibility. 

But this is not the whole truth. Church history reveals that the 
Reformers only took advantage of, and precipitated, a process which 
was in full swing before ever they appeared on the scene. Already 
the interest which the new middle classes, as represented by the 
burghers in the cities, took in literature and in theology had blos- 
somed into vernacular translations of the Bible, vernacular hymns 
and theological treatises. The process was slow, too slow perhaps, but 
steady none the less and would have inevitably led to a change of 
orientation towards the use of the vernacular in worship within the 
Roman Church but for the Reformers’ doctrinal revolution, which | 
stopped all further progress in that quarter and stiffened the Cath- 
olice attitude. Too many interests of more vital importance were 
thrown into the melting-pot all at once and the use of the vernac- 
ular in the liturgy became the symbol of doctrinal revolt. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
A RETREAT FOR RELIGIOUS. By Rev. Andrew Green, O.S.B. B. Herder 

Book Company, St. Louis, Mo. 1945. Pp. 195. Cloth, $2.00. 

We should like to recommend this book, since we have personal knowl- 
edge of the author’s virtues as spiritual director and retreat master. Yet 
the printed page does not convey these qualities. It is a run-of-the-mill 
treatment of the usual topics: first principles, mortal sin, scandal, venial 
sin, imperfection, etc. An occasional felicitous phrase lightens the rather 
heavy style, but all too rarely. Sincerity and child-like confidence in 
divine Providence are however redeeming features, A critical editing 


could have lifted the book above mediocrity. G. L. D. 
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